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Tue twelve French accident insurance companies received in 
1885 premiums to the amount of 10,061,835.35 francs, and paid 
in damages, commissions and general expenses, 10,164,724.77 
francs. They, therefore, experienced a loss of 102,889.22 francs ; 
but as the interest on funds invested, etc., amounted to 508,884.85 
francs, they managed to show a surplus of 505,995.03 francs. 





In accordance with the law of the State, the Anglo Nevada Fire 
Insurance Company of San Francisco has called for the last install- 
ment of its subscribed capital, all “of which, to the amount of 
$2,000,000, is now fully paid up. The company is therefore com- 
petent to enter any State of the Union so soon as the requirements 
of each shall have been complied with. Messrs. Mills & Ford, man- 
agers for New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, are making 
their arrangements to commence business within their territory at 
an early date. Mr. Ford is now absent on the Pacific coast, 
whither he went some weeks since, for the purpose of completing 
arrangements with the company for the conduct of their business. 
The necessary papers have been filed at Albany, the required 
certificate has been issued, and the company commenced doing 
business in this State on Tuesday. 





On Monday another extensive strike of workmen employed in 
the beef and pork packing establishments of Chicago occurred, 
over 12,000 men giving up their employment at the behest of the 
local division of the Knights of Labor. They demanded a return 
to the eight-hour system of work, in spite of the fact that but a few 
weeks since they abandoned that demand and accepted the ten- 
hour plan. In the early spring, when they struck for eight hours 
work and ten hours pay, the employers consented to try the experi- 
ment, confident, however, that they could not successfully compete 
with others who obtained ten hours work from their employees. 
About a month ago they notified the men that they must return to 
the ten-hour plan, but the men refused and went on strike. The 
employers had no difficulty in filling the vacant places, seeing which 
the old hands returned to work on the ten-hour plan. But this 
arrangement was not satisfactory to the leaders, and so on Saturday 
last the men were again ordered to strike. This they did reluct- 
antly, and on Monday the strike had spread to include over 12,000 
men. The strikers were determined that no new men should take 
their places, and attacked and shamefully used many who applied 
for work. The Governor called out two regiments of militia to 
preserve the peace, the sheriff of the county having reported that 





he was unable to do so with the force at his command. Fears were 
entertained that there would be bloodshed, for it was announced 
that the militia would fire no blank cartridges. Many of the 
strikers, it is reported, left their work reluctantly, censuring their 
leaders for precipitating a contest at this time. ‘These packers com- 
prise a disorderly element, having among them many reckless men, 
as was demonstrated during the previous strike, when many persons 
were injured by them, and a large force of special detectives was 
required to prevent them from burning the property of their em- 
ployers. Disorders of this character are naturally regarded with 
anything but satisfaction by underwriters, who are liable at any 
moment to be involved in serious losses through the excesses of 
the law-defying ones among the strikers. While nothing of the 
kind has occurred thus far in this latest outbreak, it is known that 
much dissatisfaction still exists among the workmen, and there may 
be serious-trouble yet to come. 





THE paper read by Dr. Benjamin last week, before the Electric 
Club, naturally aroused the ire of Colonel Morrison, who is identi- 
fied with one of the electrical companies. Dr. Benjamin treated 
of the dangers to life and property that result from the use of such 
strong electric currents as are required for lighting purposes, and 
he maintained that the officers of the companies should be held to 
a strict accountability for every disaster that occurs from the use 
of such powerful currents. He suggested a series of rules that he 
thought should be enforced wherever this power is used, but as 
Colonel Morrison made a personal issue regarding the paper, the 
club was too busily employed in keeping the peace to give that 
attention to the rules that their importance demands, so they were 
not acted on at the time, but will probably be considered at an- 
other meeting. This much is due in courtesy to Dr. Benjamin, 
who had taken the trouble to prepare a very interesting paper, and 
to which exception will scarcely be taken by anyone who is not 
prejudiced. In other columns we print the paper in full, together 
with the rules suggested. 





Tue solicitor and sub-agency question, that has been such a 
fruitful source of dissatisfaction and discussion in the Metropolitan 
Association of Fire Underwriters, is in a fair way to be adjusted 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. The committee having the 
matter in charge have prepared a plan which will, no doubt, be 
accepted by all. Limitations are imposed as to the number of solic- 
itors and sub-agents that may be employed by any one company, 
and the rate of compensation fixed. This has been one of the 
most serious obstacles in the way of enforcing the new compact, 
and this being satisfactorily disposed of, there is little doubt that 
the compact will be honestly observed by all signers thereto and 
will become permanent. It was understood that the first thirty 
days of its existence would be its crucial days, and if it survived so 
long, there would be no reason why it should not enjoy prolonged 
existence. Everything points this way, and the committees who 
have been charged with the responsible duty of starting it fairly 
upon its course, now feel that the association is safely launched 
and ready for a long and prosperous voyage. That this will prove 
to be the fact, is the heartfelt wish of all those who have the best 
interest of fire underwriting at heart. 
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IT’S WHISKEY THAT KILLS. 


N a general sort of a way, the fact is universally recognized that 
the continuous use of spirituous liquors will eventually prove 
fatal to the person who so indulges a vicious appetite. The re- 
mark so commonly made in connection with the announcement of 
the death of someone from dissipation, that “ whiskey will kill the 
oldest man that ever lived,” is a popular recognition of the above 
stated fact, expressed in a manner somewhat partaking of the 
nature of slang, but concisely and to the point. But while admit- 
ting that “whiskey,” by which generic title all spirituous liquors 
are meant, is injurious, and that the persistent use of it is almost 
sure to be fatal, how few there are, comparatively speaking, who 
live up to their convictions in this respect? The majority of per- 
sons are moderate drinkers, an unfortunately large number are 
intemperate, and the small minority are total abstainers from the 
use of alcoholic beverages. We might fill pages with facts and 
statistics to show the ruin wrought by intemperance, but every 
man has had greater or less personal experience with victims of the 
drink habit, and can recall to mind more than one “ fearful ex- 
ample.” It is not our purpose to indulge in a temperance lecture, 
but to present a few facts regarding one phase of the temperance 
question to demonstrate the truth of the statement we have placed 
at the head of this article, viz.: “It’s Whiskey that Kills.” 

Life insurance companies the world over have long recognized 
the fact that persons habituated to the excessive use of alcoholic 
liquors are not desirable subjects to insure, but in this country no 
attempt has been made to separate the total abstainers from the 
moderate drinkers, for the purpose of giving the former class the 
benefit that might accrue to them by reason of the lower death 
rate occurring among them and their persistent adherence to the 
temperance principles they advocate. In England several com- 
panies do this, having divided their policyholders into two sections, 
one being known as the temperance section and the other being 
designated as the moderate drinkers section. The oldest of these 
companies to make this distinction is the United Kingdom Tem- 
perance and General Provident Institution. Its experience with 
the two classes covers a period of forty-five years. Every fifth 
year its policies are valued by competent actuaries, and the earn- 
ings of each policy equitably apportioned. The study of these 
quinquennial dividends reveals some astonishing facts, and it is to 
these that we would direct attention. 

Scientists have formulated tables of mortality, showing that out 
of a given number of persons so many will die each year; the 
correctness of these tables has been verified by the actual exper- 
ience of the life insurance companies, and they are accepted by 
them as the basis of all their calculations. Their premium rates 
are fixed in accordance with the mortality tables and the rate of 
interest that can be obtained, and dividends to policyholders are 
made in view of the expected mortality, as set forth in the tables. 
The managers of the companies base all their calculations upon 
having a certain number of deaths each year out of each 1000 
persons insured, and their experience for many years past but 
serves to demonstrate the correctness of the tables of mortality, 
With this explanation the little table we here present, showing 
the experience of the company referred to in dealing with the 
total abstainers and the moderate drinkers, will be readily under- 
stood. It shows the number of deaths that the company expected 
each year, in accordance with the mortality tables, and the number 
of deaths that actually occurred in each class. The figures from 
1866 to 1870 are given in aggregates, but thereafter each year is 


given separately. 
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Thus, while the moderate drinkers realized ninety-seven per cent 
of the mortality predicted by the actuarial tables, the total 
abs‘ainers realized but sixty-nine per cent, a difference in favor of 
total abstinence equal to twenty-eight per cent. In other words, 
there were nearly one-third more deaths in the moderate drinkers 
section, in proportion to the number insured, than there were 
among the total abstainers, thus showing conclusively that “It’s 
Whiskey that Kills.” 

The advantage accruing to the total abstainers, from a life insur- 
ance standpoint, from this lesser degree of mortality, is found in the 
increased amount of dividends they receive at the end of each quin- 
quennial period. The annual report of the company for the 
present year shows the following results: 
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Thus, while “ whiskey kills,” total abstaining from its use brings 
pecuniary profit, the advantage to the temperance man being equal 
to twenty-nine per cent of the total premiums paid by him during 
the entire twenty years. It must be remembered, too, that persons 
addicted to the excessive use of spirituous liquors cannot gain ad- 
mission to the general section, so that these total abstainers are 
not pitted against drunkards in this mortality race, but only against 
moderate drinkers—such as use liquor daily, but not to excess. 

The life insurance companies of this country have never tried the 
experiment of separating these classes for the purpose of giving 
total abstainers the benefit of their lower rate of mortality, although 
some inquiries have been made in that direction. They will not 
insure, however, a person who uses liquor to excess, and the ques- 
tion is asked each applicant, his answer being required in writing, 
and constituting a warranty. It is also a condition of most poli- 
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cies that if the person insured shall become addicted to the use of 
jiquor, to an extent to injure his health, his policy shall become 
null and void. There is such a difference of opinion existing, even 
among medical experts, as to what constitutes excess in drinking, 
that a life insurance company would have difficulty in proving that 
one of its policyholders had died a victim to alcoholism. Not long 
since, one company applied to the courts to have one of its policies 
canceled on the ground that the person insured had become an 
habitual drunkard, but the court refused, alleging that the individ- 
ual might reform, and, if he did not, the company would have a 
good ground of defense when the policy became a claim and pay- 
ment was demanded. It would seem from these statistics as 
though injustice was done to the members of life insurance compa- 
nies who are total abstainers in thus classifying them with the 
moderate drinkers. If their mortality is so much less they ought 
to have the benefit of it, and not be compelled to assist in paying 
for the greater number of deaths that occur among the moderate 
drinkers. 

Whether the experience of the English companies could be 
equaled in this country by an insurance company, of course it is im- 
possible to say, but it is highly probable that there would be even a 
better showing for the total abstainers. ‘The moderate drinkers of 
England do not indulge in such fiery beverages as does the same 
class in this country; it is claimed that their liquors are pure, 
while wines largely take the place of alcoholic beverages. Our 
moderate drinkers soon become so poisoned with adulterated stuff 
that their appetites crave beverages that tear their way to the 
stomach like a paper of tacks, or that makes them feel as though 
they were swallowing a torchlight procession. That beverages of 
this kind are more surely and speedily fatal than the beer and wines, 
or even the spirituous liquors of the old country, can be well under- 
stood. We have evidence of it in the sudden collapse of young, 
vigorous men, whose constitutions give promise of great longevity. 
When once they are given over to dissipation, they go to pieces 
all of a sudden, as it were, while the Englishman may be a toper 
all his life and still reach a respectable age. It is fair to presyme, 
therefore, that the ratio of deaths among total abstainers in this 
country would be even less than the English experience when com- 
pared with our own moderate drinkers. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE mutterings which are the signs of coming storm grow louder and 
louder, and there are very many persons who predict that a very severe 
local thunder storm will shortly break over the heads of the insurance 
offices of this city. 


* * * * 


THE strain which the companies are under, they say, is too severe to 
be withstood much longer. The compact is nearly a month old, and it is 
time that matters settled down a little, instead of which they continue to 
grow worse, Officers of companies who were friendly to the compact, 
are now beginning to doubt and criticise, while those who were critical 
from the beginning are now becoming outspoken in their objections. 

x » x * 


THERE are, of course, a considerable number of companies who are still 
friendly to the compact, but these are largely among its orignal designers. 
They argue, and very rightly, that it is only natural that there should be 
a good deal of friction at the outset of any undertaking which contem- 





plates “such sweeping and radical changes as the: Metropolitan Tariff 
Association put into effect, and by simply asking that companies will give 
it a fair chance, claiming that the next few months will show the great. 
advantages to be derived from its faithful observance. 

* * * * 


For the consolation of those who are distressed at reported. violations 
of rule, it must always be remembered that probably nine per cent of all 
the stories that pass current on the street have as their basis the imagin- 
ation of some excitable broker, or where there is a foundation of fact, that 
there is a complete and satisfactory explanation. At the same time, 
where there is a great deal of smoke there must be some fire, and few, 
probably, doubt that in some quarter or other there are almost daily viola- 
tions, whether intentional or accidental. 

x x x * 


History repeats itself with insurance companies as well as with 
nations. When the New York Tariff Association began operations, its 
early,demise was predicted by brokers as well as by officers of compa- 
nies. It did not die, however, but grew and grew and reformed methods 
and rates and business generally, and finally hatched out as its offspring 
the present association. But that the New York Tarift Association was 
frequently very close to terminating its labors, is a matter of notoriety, 
and in every such case the only way that it was saved to continue its 
usefulness, was by at once altering those rules, rates or regulations 
which were the source of the difficulty. This is precisely what the Metro- 
politan Association must do. Some of its rules will not stand the press- 
ure against them ; until these are modified it is in a perilous position. 


* * * * 


Ir November and December can be successfully bridged over, the 
association ought to get on all right. January is probably the greatest 
premium month of the year, and when business is flourishing no one is 
anxious to make trouble, The times that try the faith of the offices are 
the dull months, when the desire for business becomes all absorbent. 


* * * * 


OUTSIDE companies are clamoring for business in New York, but are 
not getting it. Probably not for years has so little business been going 
into non-represented offices as has been the case during the past month, 
The days of large numbers of great stocks appear to be past. One rea- 
son for this lies in the decline of the jobbing business. Goods are han- 
dled direct from the mill to the retailer, where they used to pass through 
one, two or three middlemen. The effect of the former method was to 
cause a manufacture far in advance of the actual necessities of consump- 
tion, and the consequent accumulation of large stocks of merchandise, 


* * * * 


METROPOLITAN fires have been few and small of late, but through the 
country the fire fiend has been putting in some very successful work. At 
this season of the year fires are considered far greater misfortunes than 
they are in the early part of the year. Many an officer of a* company 
bears with equanimity in January the report of a fire of large dimen- 
sions, when the same loss in December would bring the perspiration out 
all over his body. 

* * * * 


As the year draws toward a close, there is a general overhauling of 
business in all directions, rough estimates are being made up, and the 
result for the year forecasted, so far as it is possible to do so with the 
uncertainties of the future as an element. The January statements will 
show some great changes, both to the debit and credit side. One thing is 


certain now, and that is, that while it is too late for the companies that © 


have done poorly to recover lost ground between now and January IT, 
there are lots of chances for companies whose officers are now contem- 
lating a successful year to find themselves in very deep water before the 
year ends. 

_—_—__—_——_—_————— 


—A Massachusetts grand jury has indicted for murder Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Robinson, Dr. C. C. Beers and Thomas Smith, who were charged 
with poisoning Mrs. Robinson’s son and daughter in order to obtain the 
insurance on their lives, 
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CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


FIRE AND LIFE RISKS IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND 
TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


(A Paper Read Before the Electric Club, November 4, by Dr. GEORGE 
H. BENJAMIN.) 

At the regular meeting of the Electric Club, held in this city, on the 
evening of November 4, Dr. George H. Benjamin, a member of the 
executive committee, read a paper on the above-named subject. At its 
conclusion a Colonel Morrison, the representative of an electrical com- 
pany, pronounced the statements contained in the paper exaggerated and 
untruthful, whereupon considerable excitement in the club ensued. 
This prevented the consideration by the club of the rules submitted by 

. Dr. Benjamin. We present herewith the full text of the paper, with the 
rules submitted by Dr. Benjamin : 

In 1882, the Board of Fire Underwriters of the city of New York 
adopted a series of rules relative to the precautions to be observed in the 
introduction of the electric light into buildings, and which were published 
at the time, and with which you are all doubtless familiar. 

However well these rules may have been suited to the date of their 
promulgation, I believe it will be generally admitted that they are unsuited 
and inadequate to the present needs, With all new industries or the 
practice of new arts, it has been the rule to allow the utmost latitude and 
to impose as few restrictions as is possible compatible with public wel- 
fare, this with the idea of lending encouragement and facilitating the 
introduction of such new art or industry; but when after a time the 
industry or art has become well understood and established on a firm 
commercial basis, further and supplemental restrictions are generally 
imposed with the intention of making the employment of such art or in- 
dustry absolutely safe for all concerned, those engaged in the practice 
thereof, as well as those using or being benefited thereby. 

When the dangers arising from the employment of electric currents of 
such quantity or electro-motive force, as are required in electric lighting, 
were first pointed out through the medium of the public press, there was 
a great hue and cry raised by those engaged in the business, and unstinted 
abuse was heaped on the heads of the unfortunates who had dared to 
have the temerity to advance such radical ideas. Time works wonders, 
and I doubt not that to-day, even those employed in the business of 
electric lighting, see and feel the necessity of precautionary rules and 
likewise the advisability of their most rigid enforcement. If anyone 
present sees fit to question my premises as stated, I would respectfully 
refer them to the disastrous fires and terrible accidents which have been 
lately recorded in the daily press—fires which caused the destruction of 
large amounts of valuable property, and accidents by which men were 
unnecessarily deprived of life. I say unnecessarily as regards life, as the 
possibility of such slaughter should be guarded against by absolute pro- 
hibition, and, if necessary, by statutory enactment, making it a penal 
Offense to direct or employ men, however experienced in that class of 
electrical work, where the slightest oversight or unavoidable slip means 
sure and instant death. Some of you may be inclined to argue that 
employers should not be held responsible for the carelessness and negli- 
gence of their men; that the men seek the employment, well knowing 
the terrible dangers to which they will be subjected. To them I say that 
the root of the matter should be sought. The struggle for existence and 
the difficulty in obtaining employment at the present time is a most 
potent factor in causing those in need to seek and obtain situations, 
however great the risk entailed. If the remedy were directed toward the 
fountain-head, and the principal or management of the company employ- 
ing such dangerous currents were held personally responsible, then they 
would make it their business to see that no unnecessary risks were en- 
tailed, and they would in effect become guardians of their men. ‘ That 
familiarity breeds contempt is an old saw, and to warn the average 
electric light line man or machine attendant to be careful is sure to pro- 
voke a derisive smile. “All right, I'll look out for myself,” was the 
answer of an old and experienced employee in a Western city a few weeks 
since. In less than two minutes thereafter he was stone dead. Thought 
the circuit was open. If the president of the company had been fully 
aware that he would be held responsible for such an accident, he would 
have seen to it that the circuit was open, and a human life would not 
have been needlessly sacrificed. Some may argue that there are occa- 
sions when it is impossible to open the line without serious loss or public 











inconvenience, and that repairs may become necessary when the line jg 
in full operation. To those I say that there can no occasion prise in 
which an employee must necessarily risk his life. What does jt Matter 
if one, twenty, fifty or any number of lights be cut out ? Nothing com 
pared to a human life, and particularly as I maintain that no condition 
can arise where the necessity of cutting out any such number of lights is 
obligatory. 

When a man, under our laws, is tried for his life, the law presumes 
him innocent. There are many cases on record where hundreds of thous. 
ands of dollars have been expended to save the lives of men Probably 
not as worthy as either of the two poor fellows lately so wantonly 
slaughtered. More money, yes twice over, than would have been te. 
quired to buy out and obliterate the electrical companies Owning the 
plant which caused their death, The good of the many (the public) may 
at times require the sacrifice of the lives of the few, but the good of an 
electric light company is not the good of the public, and it is incompre. 
hensible that a mere commercial concern should be allowed, by gross 
carelessness or ignorance, to sacrifice the life of even the meanest of 
human beings. Therefore, I contend that stringent and prohibitory 
means should be adopted to make such accidents in the future an im. 
possibility, and further, that such rules should have the cordial support 
of everyone having the true interest of electric-lighting or the transmis. 
sion of power at heart. So faras the risks from fire are concerned, it is 
not necessary to enumerate them. Unfortunately, sad experience has 
made them only too well understood. Careless, stupid, and one may say 
criminally loose methods of wiring, have been the rule rather than the 
exception in this country. Of course, with some notable exceptions, and 
all those who have carefully studied the subject and are conversant with 
the needs, feel that the enforcement of proper and stringent rules will 
not only allay public fears and restore confidence, but likewise materially 
benefit the industry. 

I contend, gentlemen, that we should look upon this subject in a broad 
light, and free from the narrow prejudice of business. We should recog. 
nize the necessity and not attempt to evade the responsibility. To make 
an electric plant perfectly safe may necessitate slightly increased cost of 
construction—although personally, I am inclined to doubt the fact. But 
even admitting such to be the case, the perfect immunity from danger, 
the decreased cost of insurance and the general confidence engendered 
in the public mind, will be a good interest upon such additional outlay. 

The rules which I would submit to your consideration, are as follows, 
and have been written after a careful examination of the rules of all the 
fire boards and underwriters associations of the world. I have endeavored 
to make them as concise and clear as possible, and with the intention of 
providing as few onerous conditions as are compatible with absolute 
safety to life and property. Such rules are comprehended under the 
headings: (1) Rules to be observed in conveying currents of consider- 
able quantity or electro-motive force in and through buildings. (2) Rules 
to be observed in locating and constructing aerial and underground con- 
ductors. (3) Rules to be observed to prevent accidents to life or bodily 
injury. 

I.—RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN CONVEYING CURRENTS OF CONSIDERABLE 

QUANTITY OR ELECTRO-MOTIVE FORCE IN AND THROUGH BUILDINGS. 

RuLeE I, 


The degree of E M. F. that may be employed in an electric circuit 
within any building should not exceed 100 volts for alternating currents, 
or 200 volts for continuous currents. No departure will be allowed from 
this rule except by special permit, and then only for arc installations in 
large buildings where the whole plant is absolutely removed from public 
interference. i 

Rute II. 


The conductivity of all wires should be such that 100 per cent more 
current can be transmitted through them than that estimated as their 
proper carrying capacity, without increasing their témperature above 
150° F. 

Roce III. 


No naked conductors allowed in buildings. 
Rute IV. 


All light and power circuits must be entirely metallic, and of properly 
insulated wire. The employment of gas, water or steam-pipes, or the 
earth as a part of circuit, is positively prohibited. 

RULE V. 


All conductors should be thoroughly well insulated with a material of 
materials as non-inflammable as possible, and which will not fray or be- 
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come loose, melt at a low temperature (below 150 degrees F.) or absorb 


moisture. 
Rute VI. 


All conductors that are exposed to moisture, must be provided with a 
waterproof insulating covering. 


Rute VII. 


Where practicable, all conductors in factory or similar buildings shall 
be so placed as to be readily inspected and tested, 


Rute VIII. 


No conductor, whether bare or insulated, shall be laid in wet cement, 
plaster, mortar, or other similar material. 


Rute IX. 


All conductors carried through or within walls, floors or partitions, must 
be inclosed in separate metal, earthen ware, terra-cotta or asbestos board 
tubes, or their equivalent, and which should be slightly larger in their in- 
side diameter than the conductors they are designed to carry. Conduct- 
ors should not be placed above each other in such a manner that water 
could make a cross section, Especial care should be taken to protect all 
concealed wires from mechanical injury. 


Rute X. 


Conductors conveying currents of considerable E. M. F. or quantity 
as for arc lights, power, charging of storage batteries and the like, exclud- 
ing secondary distribution, should be placed at least six inches apart, the 
same distance from conducting bodies, and at least two feet from other 
wires of smaller diameter placed parallel therewith, 


Rute XI. 


Conductors conveying alternating primary ‘currents ‘of high E. M. F. 
must be kept a minimum distance of twelve inches from each other and 
inclosed in separate highly-insulating fireproof casings. 


Rue XII. 


Conductors conveying currents for incandescent lighting and having a 
less E. M. F. than 200 volts, and run along walls or other exposed sup- 
ports, should be placed at least two and one-half inches apart and a sim- 
ilar distance from all. other wires or metallic bodies, except as provided 
in Rule 9. 

Rute XIII. ’ 


Cenductors for arc or incandescent lighting currents should te placed 
in grooved mouldings, or casings of wood or dry plaster or like material, 
preferably arranged along the cornice line, and in such case there should 
be a septum of the wood or material, having a thickness of three inches 
for arc currents and one-half of an inch for incandescent currents, be- 
tween the wires. Wooden mouldings may be rendered fireproof by paint- 
ing them with a solution of tungstate of sodium in water. 


Rute XIV, 


Single or twin wire insulated conductors may be carried through electro- 
liers or gas fixtures, but especial care must be taken to insulate such con- 
ductors from the metal parts of the fixtures. 


Rute XV. 


The location of all concealed conductors should be plainly designated 
by an appropriate mark. , 
Rute XVI. 


No metallic staples, nails, hooks or devices for attaching and support- 
ing electrical conductors should be employed in buildings. Wooden 
cleats or porcelain saddles must be provided. Two conductors conveying 
high potential currents should never be included in the same saddle or 
cleat. 


Rute XVII. 


Twin insulated wires may be employed in branches feediny single in- 
candescent lamps in parallel of the main circuit. 


Rute XVIII. 


All joints should be ‘mechanically and electrically perfect ; the ends 
cleaned, united by solder (resin flux employed) and wrapped{with insu- 
. lated tape. 


Rute XIX. 


Safety fuses should be provided at both points of junction of a branch 
circuit with a main circuit, and the conductivity of such fuses should in 
no instance exceed fifty per cent of the current designed to operate the 
devices in circuit. 


Rute XX. 
Where practicable, all safety fuses for each room should be placed in a 


conveniently located fireproof box, so that they can be inspected or re- 
newed without inconvenience or injury to the premises, 





Rute XXI, 


A cut-out switch which can be operated by the firemen or police, must 
be placed in the circuit in a well-protected and accessible place. 


Rute XXII. 


Magnetic cut-outs or circuit breakers should be used in preference to 
fusible strips on arc or power circuits, and should be adapted to be 
thrown into action by any increase of current amounting to fifty per cent 
or less, as specially required. 


Rute XXIII, 


Magnetic cut-outs, for use in secondary distribution circuits, should 
have double poles and arranged to act at twenty-five per cent above the 
normal current, and be placed as near the entrance of the primary con- 
ductors into the building as possible. 


Rue XXIV. 


Where incandescent lights are run on arc light circuits, fastening or 
attaching lamps to any gas or other metallic fixture which may be in 
electrical connection with the earth is prohibited. 


Rute XXV. ° 


Distributor boxes from arc light circuits must be convenient for 
access, kept free from moisture and dust, and as far removed as is possi- 
ble from other electrical devices, pipes, metal, etc., or earth connections, 


Rute XXVI, 


Distributor boxes must not be placed in any circuit wherein the E. M, 
F. of the current transmitted exceeds 1000 volts, 


Rute XXVII. 


Distributor boxes must be arranged to automatically cut out the arc 
current, should any defect arise or accident occur either in box or incan- 


descent circuit. 
Rute XXVIII. 


In working distributors, an ampere-meter should be included in the 
circuit and connected with an audible alarm, so that warning will be im- 
mediately given should the current exceed the standard amount. 


Rute XXIX, 


All switches, cut-outs, safety fuses, resistance boxes, distributors, 
regulators and the like, must always be mounted on a non-combustible 
insulating base, their contact surfaces kept bright and movable parts 
examined at least once a day. 


Rute XXX. 


All switches must be quick in action and arranged to simultaneously 
make or break at both poles—connections and rubbing contacts are to be 


preferred. 
RuLE XXXI. 


Arc lamps should never be employed in factories where there is fine 
dust, as from flour, pulverized cork or similar substances floating in 


the atmosphere. 
Rute XXXII. 


The frames and other exposed parts of arc lamps should be properly 
insulated from the circuit. Each lamp must be provided with a proper 
hand switch ; and wherever it is possible that an excessive current may 
be thrown on to any one lamp or series of lamps, automatic shunts or 
switches must be provided for each lamp to prevent all possibility of the 
forming of a dangerous arc. 


Rute XXXIII. 


Arc lamps should be provided with means to prevent the carbons from 
falling out should the clamps fail to hold them, 


RuLeE XXXIV. 


Arc lamps must have globes closed at the bottom ; and wherever they 
are placed in proximity to any combustible material, like draperies, goods 
in show-windows, flyings in fabric factories, or in woodworking estab- 
lishments, they must be provided with very high globes or spark arrest- 
ers, and the globes be surrounded by wire netting, to prevent the falling 
of a broken globe. Broken globes must be replaced at once. 


Rute XXXV. 


Incandescent lamps should in all cases be mounted in sockets which 
effectually conceal the terminal connections. Safety plugs will not be 
allowed in lampholders. 

Rute XXXVI. 


No dynamo or other source of electricity or motor shall be placed in 
any room of any cotton, woolen, flax, jute or flour mill or similar mill of 
like description, excepting in the engine-room thereof; and where it is 
necessary to locate a dynamo or other source of electrical energy or 
motor in a dangerous position, such generators or motor must in all 
case be housed, and special permission must in all such cases first be 
obtained. 
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Rute XXXVII. 


Dynamos, generators and motors in all cases should be placed on dry 
foundation, and preferably raised from the floor by means of insulating 
skids. They should be kept free from accumulations of oil and dust. 
A main switch should be placed at or near the dynamo or motor. 


Rute XXXVIII. 


Dynamo electric machines should in all cases be provided with an 
aatomatic governing device capable of controlling any change in the 


current. 
RuLE XXXIX, 


Storage cells should in all cases be arranged with a space of one inch 
between the cells, on insulating supports and ina dry place, a metal tank 
or tank lined with metal placed under them to catch any leakage. They 
should be kept free from moisture and dust, and preferably should be 
enclosed in a box provided with holes for the escape of gas. 


Rute XL, 


Fusible safety strips should be located in the leads conveying the 
charging current to the storage battery, and in circuit from storage battery 
to translating devices. Switches should likewise be placed in both cir- 
cuits. Magnetic cut-outs may be employed in place of fusible strips. 


Rule XLI. 


All circuits shall be tested at least twice a day with some approved 
apparatus designed for that purpose, in order to discover any ground 
connection or escape that may exist. A record of these tests shall be 
entered in a book provided for this purpose and a transcript thereof fur- 
nished to the proper authorities once a week. 


Rute XLII. 


Where secondary generators or transformers are employed, they should 
preferably be located exterior to the building in a specially prepared fire- 
proof structure, which should be perfectly dry, Where necessity requires 
that they be within the building, they should be housed in a dry wooden 
room lined with asbestos board—a cut-out should be included in the 
primary circuit, adapted to act at any increase of twenty-five per cent 
above normal current. A warning or danger sign should be placed upon 
door of such housing. When electric light or power circuits are intended 
to be constructed, full particulars of the proposed installations and all 
its details must be givén in writing to the proper authorities. This must 
be accompanied by samples of the conductors with a statement of the 
maximum current which it is designed to send through each. Samples of 
the cut-outs, switches, fusible plugs should likewise be submitted unless 
they have previously been approved. The signing of these rules and 
regulations by any electric lighting, power or other company transmitting 
electric currents, shall be considered as a guarantee on their part that 
they will faithfully observe all the conditions and make such reports as 
are therein provided. 


II.—RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN LOCATING AND CONSTRUCTING AERIAL 
AND UNDERGROUND CONDUCTORS. 


Rute I, 


Conductors conveying currents, having an E. M. F., of over fifty volts, 
where carried through cities or closely settled localities, should in all 
cases be insulated. 

RuLE II. 

Conducting wires over buildings must be located at least seven feet 
above the roofs, and also high enough to avoid the ladders of the fire 
department. 
Rute III, 

Conductors conveying currents for arc light or power, secondary dis- 
tribution or the like, and when run parallel with telegraph or telephonic 
conductors, should in no case be nearer than ten feet where single, and 
six feet where double. By double is meant outgoing and return leads. 


Rute IV, 


Conducting wires must be secured to insulating fastenings and covered 
with an insulation which is water-proof on the outside and not easily 
worn by abrasion; and where wires are passed through walls, cornices 
or the like, should be protected as in the rule. 


Rute V. 


Conductors carried along the exterior walls of buildings should in all 
cases be supported upon glass insulators, placed at least ten inches apart 
and so arranged as to be liable to abrasion from cornices, metallic 
shutters and the like. Special means should be provided to prevent 
accumulations of ice upon such conductors, 


Rute VI. 


Conducting wires conveying currents, such as employed in electric 
lighting and power, and which are in proximity to other wires, should be 
so secured or guarded as to prevent any possibility of contacts between 
the wires in case of accidents to the wires or their supports. 








Rute VII. 


All conductors carried underground should be encased in lead 
preferably located in conduits made of a material which is non-porous = 
gag or water, non-inflammable and of good insulating character, 7 


III.—RULES To BE OBSERVED TO PREVENT ACCIDENTs To Lirg 
Rute I, 


No work of any sort, kind or description should be done upon an 
electric circuit whereon the E. M. F. of the current flowing exceeds fift 
volts for alternating currents and 200 volts for continuous currents, d 


Rute II. 


Where it is necessary to repair any portion of the line or fixtures, or 
lamps or other translating devices contained therein or thereon, and the 
current be flowing thereon, such portion of the line or fixture must firs, 
be cut out of circuit by means of a suitable cut-out, which shall be in 
electrical connection with a visual or audible tell-tale device, to show or 
make evident by sound that no current is flowing on the line. 


Rute III. 


Where bare conductors are employed for the transmission of power 
they should rest upon insulating supports, and be provided with an 
insulating covering for at least two feet each side of the support. 


Rute IV. 


Long lines having a number of arc lights in serics should be provided 
with a shunt and suitable cut-out switch around every five lamps, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The New Compact and Outside Local Tariffs. 

IT is one of the conditions of the new compact which forms the corner. 
stone of the foundation upon which the Metropolitan Association is built, 
that the members of that association shall recognize the local tariffs ex- 
isting in other cities and towns, and that no higher rate of commission to 
brokers shall be paid than is paid in this city, which has been fixed at ten 
percent. Difficulty is presented in the enforcement of this clause of the 
compact, from the fact that many companies, not members of the Metro- 
politan Association, are paying more than ten per cent commission in 
other cities, and, of course, are not subject to the rules and regulations 
of the Metropolitan Association. As members of the association, how- 
ever, must compete with these outsiders for business in other cities, diff- 
culty was found in harmonizing the rules of the association with practices 
elsewhere. It has finally been agreed that members of the association 
may pay the ruling rates for business in other cities. P. B. Armstrong, 
secretary of the Mutual Fire, recently addressed a telegram to prominent 
insurance men in a large number of the cities of the country, asking 
what commissions were paid to brokers and whether any members of the 
Metropolitan Association had instructed their agents in those cities to 
comply with the requirements of the compact. He received in replya 
large number of telegrams, which go to show that anywhere from ten to 
twenty-five per cent commission is paid to brokers in the different cities. 
The additional information was also conveyed that in no instance has any 
member of the Metropolitan Association, so far as could be ascertained, 
notified its agents to maintain the compact as adopted in New York. 

The following interesting letter from the president of an imporiant 
company in a Western city, was received by Mr. Armstrong, in addition 
to a telegram from the same source : 

P. B. ARMSTRONG, Secretary Mutual Fire Insurance Company : 

Dear Sir—Your telegram of yesterday came after I had gone home. 
I have answered it this morning. I have given you my own experience 
and observation. We exchange business with all our locals and several 
of the agencies. On settlement we receive or pay fifteen per cent on 
balances. 

The worst feature of our business here is the high rate of commissions 
paid to-solicitors and brokers, many of them receiving as much as 
twenty-five per cent. Mr. B——, whom you know, has the business of 
one large insurer as well as some others, He does not accept less than 
seventeen and one-half per cent commission, and says that some pay 
twenty percent. I refused to pay more than fifteen per cent, and there 
fore was not in the latest loss. 
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Mr. C——, formerly a clerk in this office, went outside several years 
ago, and did his business wholly with us for a long time at fifteen per 
cent. He now takes nearly all his business to an agency office, because 
they pay him twenty per cent. He would give us the preference, but I 
will not pay his rate. On some business he tells me that he gets twenty- 
five percent. There are scores of similar cases. I name these because 
you know the parties. 

A prominent evil in connection with high rates of commission is that 
it enables brokers and solicitors to divide with the assured. Our Under- 
writers Association does everything it can to prevent dividing with the 
assured, but you know how utterly impossible it is to prevent it so long 
as high rates of commissions are paid. The only way for us to meet it is 
to come out and say we will rebate the amount of commissions to cus- 
tomers who will bring their business to the office, and 1 have seriously 
thought of doing so. 

Another evil in the same connection is that every dead-beat or impe- 
cunious cuss that is living off his relations, goes to them and gets the 
privilege of placing their insurance. Of course they give it to him, as 
the commission he gets relieves them of that much of contribution to him 
out of their own pockets. You would be surprised to see how much of 
this I encounter. 

High rate commission is an evil, and an evil continually. It demoral- 
izes the business of insurance in many ways; it is unfair to customers, 
because some get rebates and some do not; it induces customers to 
undervalue the business so as to get rebates ; it maintains a gang of in- 
competents who know nothing of the business and have no ambition to 
learn. All they care for is to get a commission to meet the demands of 
hunger and cold, day by day. 

If commissions to agents were reduced to ten per cent, it would do 
more to redeem the business and take it out of the hands of the ‘‘ bood- 
lers” than anything else I can think of. It would be the best thing that 
could be done for agents themselves. It would relieve them of hangers 
on and let them have a business of their own. I am candidly of the 
opinion that a large majority of the business of our agents belongs to 
outside and unresponsible solicitors, who will take it where it is of most 
advantage to themselves, and who divide commissions, when necessary to 
secure the business, with the assured, I see no other way to relieve the 
agent of the difficulties under which he is now laboring than to reduce 
his commission, at first, to fifteen per cent and ultimately to ten per cent. 

I have not heard of any reduction of brokerages here to compact figures, 
nor do I think it at all likely that it will be done. For four years I 
worked in the Underwriters Association of this city to get the business 
upon a proper Lasis, but with such poor success that of late I have taken 
no interest in the general welfare, and am now only looking after the in- 
terests of the companies I represent. I have not attended any of the 
meetings of the association for months. When the agency companies 
will make their agents keep faith, I shall be glad to again enter upon the 
work, Yours truly, C. M. G. 





Rebates in Life Insurance. 
‘* TANCRED,” the vivacious Cincinnati correspondent of The Baltimore 
Underwriter, writes as follows regarding the subject of rebates in life in- 
surance : 


The insurance press has recently had a good deal to say upon the vexed 
question of rebating commissions to applicants for life policies, both in 
its editorial columns and its correspondence, aiming to show its demoral- 
izing effect from every point of view, and in the main has succeeded 
admirably. 

Yet, after all is said, it seems to me that one of the most important, if 
not the most important features, has not been touched upon at all, and 
that is, that the poor man is the greatest sufferer from this pernicious 
system. The wealthy, the eminent, and the men of influence, are those 
who profit by it, while the poor man, who needs it most, rarely reaps any 
benefit from it. He invariably pays the table rate, the other classes 
almost as invariably getting the same goods at a discount. It is the old, 
old story—the rich ever profiting by the misfortunes of the poor. And 
how unjust, how unchristianlike it is! The rich man, who can well 
afford the expense, profits by the misfortune of the poor man, who needs 
the insurance most, with limited ability to secure it, yet who is obliged to 
pay a large percentage more fo: it. Those who are addicted to this sort 
of business, one would think, would suffer spasmodic twinges of con- 
science when demanding full rate from a poor man for that which has 
just been delivered to a wealthy one at a large discount. 

The life insurance business is fast encroaching upon the plans of the 
piano men, hardware men and others of like ilk, whose card prices or 





table rates are no indication of the actual selling price until the key is 
given by the salesman in the shape of the discount. 

Thus a $700 piano in the published list suddenly becomes a $350 one 
when the urgency of the case secures the key. The same applies with 
equal force to the hardware price list, and many others not necessary to 
mention, so that their published prices are the laughing-stock of the in- 
itiated. Will it not be a lasting disgrace to the insurance companies 
when the same rule shall be applied to them? The companies which are. 
able to take high moral ground upon this question, the largest and oldest, 
are the ones which advocate the system and work upon it, while the 
younger and smaller companies are opposed to and rarely adopt it, unless 
forced to do so by competition. There are exceptions, of course, and 
but for the fact that comparisons would be odious in this connection, it 
would afford me satisfaction to mention them, 





The Metropolitan Compact. 


Tue following reasons why the Metropolitan Compact should be sustained 
are published in pamphlet form by a member of the committee that pre- 
pared it, accompanied by copious extracts from THE SPECTATOR and other 
insurance journals : 

One source of danger to the compact has been in the reported action 
of the larger companies, all of whom are doing an agency business, in 
reference to the employment of solicitors and in the multiplication of 
branch offices and agencies, and which, if continued to the great detri- 
ment of the smaller companies, will result in grave fears for the safety of 
the compact itself. Paragraph 17 in reference to the employment as 
brokers of others than those actually engaged in the insurance business ; 
paragraph 20 permitting the employment of solicitors, and paragraphs 21 
and 22 recognizing branch offices and agencies, were not introduced by 
the committee of fifteen for the purpose of affording new channels for busi- 
ness, or for extending the evil influence of thé different prevailing 
methods, but solely for the purpose of giving a needed recognition of 
existing arrangements, so as to secure the co-operation of all companies 
doing business in the district, without, if possible, seriously interfering 
with the particular methods of any—the aim being, so far as practicable, 
to reduce the number of the different channels for obtaining business 
rather than increasing it. Logically, of course, there was no right to 
attempt to limit the number of branch offices, agencies or solicitors that 
any company may employ, but the whole scheme was the result of com- 
promises to bring abou unity of action. 

In the case of brokerage, the presence of persons other than those 
regularly engaged in the business and permitted to become enrolled as 
brokers, was allowed in order to satisfy some of the older local companies 
whose co-operation was essential. The regulation as to solicitors was 
intended to cover two classes—the few companies having regular paid 
employees exclusively in their own service, and the other class being 
small tradespeople employed by a few companies on a small weekly 
allowance in addition to the usual brokerage. 

The limitation of the number of branch offices was a concess‘on on the 
part of those companies which had many such, and yet were willing to 
forego the advantages obtained by that method by reducing the number 
in the common interest. 

The paragraph in reference to agencies out of the city was for the pur- 
pose of recognizing the existing arrangements made by the agency com- 
panies. In neither case was it expected that all companies would feel 
bound at once to extend the system to the full limit permitted to any one. 
It was never the intention of the committee of fifteen to permit the general 
employment of solicitors—particularly of persons known as brokers— 
except as above indicated. As to branch offices or agencies, the whole 
tenor of the discussion in the various meetings of the committee was 
against the increase of them, and emphatically against the employment 
of brokers in either capacity. 

Unfortunately, the very life of the compact has been endangered by the 
eagerness of several leading companies to employ a large number of 
solicito:s at such rates of compensation as would clearly defeat the pur- 
poses of the agreement. It is also reported that several leading brokers 
are seeking the agencies of influential companies in different parts of the 
Metropolitan district with the view of exchanging business with other 
brokers so appointed, to the exclusion of all companies not so situated. 
That any companies should be willing to enter into such an arrangement, 
seems so absurd as not to be worthy of belief. The insurance sought is 
of that class that cannot be done without their policies, which would be 
demanded by the assured, and which the broker must furnish if he would 
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control the business. Why, then, should a company consent to a plan 
which would bring it no advantage, while tending to weaken an agree- 
ment which, if faithfully carried out, would yield such great advantages? 
The writer cannot believe that any number of companies will seriously 
entertain such a proposition. 

If the compact should be enforced in good {faith for only one year, is it 
not apparent th: the gain to all companies, in the increase of premium 
receipts and the reduction of expenses, will be so great as to justify a 
little more discretion in the pursuit of business? We have fortunately 
never so nearly realized the advantage of active co-operation throughout 
the country as we should do if the spirit which controlled the formulation 
of the compact is fully appreciated and developed inits enforcement. In 
justice to all, and particularly to those who have given so many months 
of anxious thought and action to this important work, will not companies 
honestly and earnestiy direct their energies to achieve a strict fulfillment 
ot the terms of the compact, both in spirit and in letter? Any other 
course will invite and perhaps again inaugurate demoralization. The 
vantage ground gained must not now be lost! 

How reform in other places is dependent upon the success of the New 
York city movement may be seen at a glance, from the following letter 
from the president of the Metropolitan Association to the local boards of 
other cities : 


Dear Sir—At a meeting of the executive committee of the Metropol- 
itan Association of Fire Underwriters, held on the 2oth inst., I was by 
vote requested to address you and the local boards of other citizs where 
the brokerage system prevails, and ask co-operation in the reform, now 
inaugurated here, which reduces the rate of commission to brokers to ten 
per cent of the premiums in all cases, 

Article 26 of the Metropolitan compact, a copy of which is mailed you 
with this, pledges the support of the members of the association to the 
maintenance of the tariff rates of other places, and at the same time pro- 
vides that they shall not pay more than ten per cent brokerage on such 
business as may come to New York. It will be readily seen that in order 
to make effective this provision, it is necessary that the co-operation be 
had of associations of underwriters in other cities, or we shall be met 
with the weakening influence which the payment of a higher rate in such 
cities would have, tending to impair the efficiency of the movement. 

There is every disposition on the part of the Metropolitan Association, 
and i‘s individual members, to accord the fullest support to the com- 
panies and local organizations of other places, both in harmony with the 
intent of articie 26 and in all other matters of reform in the interest of 
conservative underwriting ; and in view of the present auspicious out- 
look, I feel the more free to lay before you and ask the early action of 
your association upon a proposition to make its brokerage rule conform 
strictly to the terms of that now in force in this city. In any measure 
which may be proposed to that end, your association can rely on the 
active support of all members of this association represented in your city. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of a response at your early convenience, 
I remain, with assurance of my high consideration, 

Yours very truly, E. A. WALTON, President. 





The California Insurance Company in the East. 


On October 7, E. L. Ireton, who for five years has represented the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Company of San Francisco as general Eastern agent, 
tendered his resignation to the company, thanking the directors at the 
same time for the uniform kindness and encouragement which he had 
received from them. Ata meeting of the board of directors on October 
15, Mr. Ireton’s resignation was accepted, the regrets of the board at 
parting with him, and its high appreciation of his services, being expressed 
in the following resolutions : 


OFFICE OF THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

.At a regular monthly meeting of the board of directors of the California 
Insurance Company, held at their office at San Francisco on October 15, 
1886, the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, The manager of the Eastern department of this company, 
Edward L. Ireton of Cincinnati, O., has under date of October 7, 1886, 
voluntarily resigned his trust ; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the directors of the California Insurance Company, that in 
accepting his resignation, we regret the circumstances creating the neces- 
sity for parting with a servant so valued and able as a fire underwriter, and 
whose management of our varied interests in his keeping has been honest, 
straightforward and satisfactory. 

It gives the directors of this corporation pleasure to subscribe and 
testify to the sterling integrity and personal worth of our retiring Eastern 
manager, who carries with him the best wishes of this board, individually 
and collectively, for his continued success and prosperity. 

Resolved, That the president and secretary be, and they.are hereby 





instructed to forward under seal of this company, an engraved copy of 
these resolutions to Edward L. Ireton, Cincinnati, O 
Signed, L. L. BRoMweELt, President, 
W. H. C. Fow er, Secretary, 

In consequence of Mr. [reton’s retirement, L. L. Bromwell, president 
of the company, has been East, and has created a Central department, 
comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, lowa and Nevada, and has placed the 
same in charge of W. N. Bament and E. W. Burnet as general superin- 
tendents. These gentlemen have been in the employ of the company for 
several years, and their advancement is due to their ability and zeal dis. 
played in the past in the company’s interest. Their headquarters will be, 
as heretofore, in Cincinnati, 

The few agencies maintained by the company in the East, are in charge 
of excellent underwriters, and the arrangement made is that they will, in 
the future, report direct to the home office in ‘San Francisco, those of the 
Central department, as heretofore, reporting to the general superintend- 
ents at Cincinnati. 





Why Not Term Life Insurance ? 


Ove of the most amazing things in our business life is the disposition to 
get into and stay in ruts. There seems to be an indisposition to lift the 
wheels out save in a case of extreme necessity. This is well evinced in 
the manner in which the life insurance companies adhere to the old forms 
of whole life contract. A little reflection shows this to be one of the 
most undesirable forms of policy ever devised. Under it a man is com- 
pelled to pay premiums, when there is no reason why he should be 
insured, simply to protect his estate. Asa rule, a period of from twenty 
to thirty years is as long as the average man needs life insurance. His 
family will then be grown up and out of the way, and one of the principal 
motives for the continuance of the insurance will be removed. There are 
but few things more pitiable than to see an old man whose money-earn- 
ing power has been reduced to a low ebb, straining every nerve to gather 
money enough together to make payments due on his policy. It would 
have been very much better for him to have been relieved of the burden, 
and enabled to pass the declining years of his life restfully and peace- 
fully. 

There are two forins of life insurance contracts which are especially 
adapted to the needs of the ordinary man—the one is term insurance and 
the other endowment insurance. Both possess the merit of terminating 
before old age comes, should the insured live so long. 

We are decidedly in favor of long term insurance—running, say, from 
fifteen to twenty years. Our ideal term policy is one which terminates 
not before the insurant reaches the age of sixty years nor after he has 
attained the age of seventy years. This will relieve old age from the 
burden of premium paying. For a man thirty years of age a thirty-year 
term policy is well adapted, while a fifteen-year term policy would usually 
meet all the reasonable requirements of a man fifty-five years of age. 

This form of insurance is commended to men of moderate means in 
that it furnishes the largest protection for the smallest outlay. The man 
on a salary can get nearly $3000 of twenty-year term insurance for what 
he would pay for a twenty-year endowment policy of $1000, Where pro- 
tection of the family is the mctive, and where the premiums are earned 
by one who receives a weekly or monthly salary, this is a matter to be 
considered. 

All term policies ought to be participating. The surplus, however, 
ought not to be returned before the policy is five years old. A consider- 
able dividend could probably be paid at the expiration of the first and 
subsequent quinquennial periods. This on all the medium ages would 
reduce the cost of insurance to the minimum, 

The companies should for this form of contract charge an ample rate. 
It has been suggested that it would be proper to base the loading upon 
the ordinary life table and make it the same per cent as is used in ordin- 
ary life policies. This would give an abundant margin for expenses and 
for any adverse happenings. 

Term insurance might be used in competing with assessment societies. 
It could be shown that taking any five years together the risks under most 
policies could be carried for a less number of dollars than is received by 
the co-operative associations, if the initial and expense charges of such 
associations are considered, and that besides itis supported by the pledge 
of a large volume of assets. An argument could be made which would 
tax the ingenuity of the friends of co-operative insurance to answer or in 
any way combat. , 

Term policies might contain a provision which would enable the holder 
to obtain a regular life or endowment policy any time within the first five 
years after issue by paying the difference in premiums and five per cent 
thereon, 

We predict that the office which will adopt this form of contract and 
push it vigorously in opposition to assessment insurance will meet with 
a phenomenal success. There is no time better than the present for try- 
ing such an experiment. 

This form of insurance is not new. The Continental Life and one or 
two other companies adopted it and they met with great success in getting 
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applicants to select this plan. A corps of agents well drilled in the best 
manner of presenting term insurance would be tolerably sure of success. 
Of course the arguments are in many regards different from those used in 
urging the insured to select a life or endowment policy. The fact that in 
the past a single company issued over 12,000 term policies in less than 
four years is significant, 

We bave called atiention of our readers to this matter, as one of the 
oldest and wisest conservative journals in this country has recently en- 
deavored to belittle term insurance, While it cannot be claimed that it 
is in any sense an investmeat, it is nevertheless the most available means 
of protection for the family of the ordinary man which has yet been pre- 
sented.— United States Review, 





Dead-head Fire Protection, 


Ir has become quite common for towns that have positively refused to 
supply themselves with any aefenses against fire, when a fire does happen 
with therm, to telegraph their more provident neighbors to come to their 
relief with their fire apparatus. People who will not help themselves do 
not deserve assistance from others. Besides this it is wrong for a fire de- 
partment to leave its own home, even to assist others. There is no 
moment in which there is not a liability to fre in its own town, and hav- 
ing been organized for its defense they ought to remain with it.—Cincin- 
nati Price Current. 

This is precisely the doctrine we have preached in The Journal for a 
good many years. and some firemen have taken exception to it, There 
is no reason why a town or city should lend its fire apparatus for the 
protection of an improvident ueighbor any more than it should furnish 
that neighbor with public schools and water-works, or any other of the 
necessaries and conveniences that are provided by taxation. In the old 
volunteer days it used to be a motto with the firemen to run to a fire 
wherever they saw it, or wherever their services might be needed ; but in 
these modern days, when the equipment of a fire department is expensive 
and the payment of firemen costly, the taxpayers who maintain these have 
a right to complain if their property is used for the benefit of others. 
We are decidedly in favor of prohibiting such use, except in cases where 
a conflagration is threatened of more than ordinary proportions, That is 
to say, we do not believe that it is any part of the business of a provident 
community that has supplied itself with the means of fire protection to 
loan itsapparatus to neighboring towns that have made no such provision 
whatever. Taxpayers in any communiiy are entitled to the proper pro- 
tection of their property as much as they are entitled to police protection, 
or to public schools, to water supp!y, or any other public necessaries ; 
and if the authorities fail to provide such protection, it is usually the 
fault of the taxpavers themselves, and they have no right to put them- 
selves in the category of beggars or dependents upon the sympathy and 
kindness of their neighbors. Every community, be it a town or city, is 
in duty bound to prov:de iself with fire protection, and when it fails to 
do this it should suffer the consequence, as it would for the neglect of 
any other duty imposed upon it.—Fireman’s Fournal. 





A Sample Case 


Tue Maine Benefit Association of Lewiston has adjusted the insurance 
case of Alexander S. King of Bangor, who died last spring, with a policy 
of $5000 on his life in favor of a Bangor doctor. The Journal gives the 
history of this case, which is one of the most sensational that ever came 
up in Maine. King was an eccentric old Scotchman, who died on a 
couch of rags in a forlorn den over the Bango; doctor's office on the 12th 
day of last March. He was supposed to have no relatives, and only 
those friends whom charity had made for him in his poverty and illness. 
Much surprise was manifested when it was announced that King’s life 
was insured as above stated. When the doctor asked the association for 
the $5000, its officers resisted payment on the ground that the doctor had 
no ‘egal interest in King’s policy. The doctor employed counsel and 
brought an action against the association. The first excitement was 
caused when it was charged that King had been poisoned. King’s dead 
body was exhumed and dissected, and his stomach and other organs 
examined. Large quantities of arsenic were found, enough to give color 
to the theory that his death had been hastened. But it should be stated 
here that, in the final determination of the case, the idea of poisoning was 
abandoned, and the company’s officers accepted the supposition that the 
operations of the undertaker after King’s death might account for the 
presence of the arsenic in his system. They found more agreeable and 
more conclusive evidence on which to rest their defense. When King 
applied for his policy, he represented that he was fifty-four years old, and 
unmarried. Alter a long and shrewdly conducted search, General 
Charles Hamlin, the Bangor attorney of the association, found ample 
proof that both these representations were false, and the policy was, 
therefore, void. King’s widow was eventually found living in Everett, 
Mass, King, it appears, was.a sailor in his early days. He drifted from 
Scotland to Georgetown, Mass., where be lived tor a time with a George- 
town woman to whom he was not married. Wandering from this country 
into the Provinces, he married the woman, now his widow, at Truro, on 
March 31, 1863. By him she had five children. The family moved from 
Truro to Georgetown, Mass., and thence to Lawrence. About nine years 





ago King left his family, saying he was going to seek work in the Acadian 
mines. That was the last she sawof him. He wrote her a leter eight 
years ago, dated Nelson, N. S.. and she did not hear from him afterward 
till General Hamlin called on her in Everett and told her that her husband 
was dead. He had abandoned her, and she had been supported in the 
meantime by her children, who worked ic the mills. Between this deser-- 
tion and King’s advent in Bangor, there is little known of King’s roving 
life. Mrs, King stated that her husband’s age was seventy-four; that he 
had told her, when they were mairied, that he was eighteen years older 
than she. Although she bad lost her marriage certificate, there were wit- 
nesses to the ceremony. The woman came to Bangor and made a sworn 
deposition to the above effect before the attorneys of both parties, 
although a Massachusetts lawyer, who got wind of the affair, advised her 
to make a deal with the Bangor doctor for a slice of the insurance money, 
if she could, and keep out of the way. Her testimony was so conclusive 
that the counsel for the doctor decided to withdraw their claim on the 
payment of their fees and costs. This adjustment was made. Mrs, King 
being in destitute circumstances, and her testimony being of much value 
to the association, the officers decided to make her a present of $500. 

It has been discovered that there were several other policies on King in 
accident companies for the benefit of three Bangor men who described 
themselves as his friends, and furnished him with food and medicine. 
King seems to have made a contract with a syndicate of speculative 
Bangor men to give them a benefit on his death in return for assistance 
during his life, which was speedily drawing to a close. The failure of 
this scheme will probably discourage any future attempts of Maine 
schemers to make a dollar in this way.—Boston Herald, 





The Late James W. Thomas. 

Major JAMes W. Tuomas, State Treasurer and Insurance Commissioner 
of Tennessee, whose death was briefly noted in THe SpecTaror of last 
week, had been a sufferer for years from chronig dysentery. Major 
Thomas was born in Nashville in a house near the old St. Charles 
Hotel, in Market street, being a son of Jesse W. Thomas, and was in his 
forty-eighth year. At the breaking out of the late civil war, he entered 
the confederate ranks as a private in Captain Rice’s company of the 
Twentieth Regiment. He, was first promoted to a quartermaster, and 
subsequently rose to the rank of acjatant of the regiment. While hold- 
ing this position he r.ceived a very bad wound at Hoovers gap, necessi- 
tating one of the most delicate and difficult operations known to surgery. 
This wound troubled him to the hour of his death. In the famous Breck- 
inridge charge at Murf eesboro he covered himself with glory, winning 
the plaudits of his superior officers and the esteem and affection of those 
who shared the dangers of the battlefield with him. At the close of the 
war he engaged in business in Nashville. The confidence which the 
people had in him was reflect d in the act of the general Assembly of 
1885, when he was elected State Treasurer. He leaves a wife and several 
children. As Treasurer, Governor Bate remarked recently that no better 
one had filled that office. Governor Bate, as soon as he learned of his 
death, ordered the offices of the State capital closed until after the 
funeral. By Major Thomas’ own request he was buried in his old confed- 
erate uniform. 





The Standard Policy. 
A CORRESPONDENT having criticised in The Tribune some features of the 
new standard policy recently adopted by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, in compliance with the law passed last winter, E. R. 
Kennedy replies as tollows : 


In a letter published in to-day’s Tribune, C. E, Butler does the new 
standard fire insurance policy ot this State an injustice. In quoting the 
clause relating to vacant buildings he omits the following words printed 
in italics: ‘* This entire policy, unless otherwise provided by agreement in- 
dorsed hereon or added hereto, shail be void * * * if a building herein 
descrived, whether intended for occupancy by owner or tenant, be or be- 
come vacant or unoccupied and so remain for ten days.” The privilege 
foc ten days’ vacancy without special agreement was inserted after the 
policy was printed in The Tribune—the only change of condition made. 
But the arrangement that vacancy for any length of time my be provided 
for by indorsement on the policy ought not to have been overlooked by 
Mr. Butler. Every person at all familiar with the subject knows that the 
vacancy of many kinds of buildings creates a peculiar hazard much 
greater than exists while such buildings are occupied. 

By the condition, as finally adopted, the contingency of a vacancy not 
immediately known to a landlord is amply provided for in advance, while 
the company very properly retains the right to know the facts and circum- 
stances if the building is to remain vacant more than ten days, and to 
consent to such vacancy, if at all, on proper conditions—such, for in- 
stance, as requiring a watchman if the property is in the country or in a 
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village where there is no police or other public watch. Mr. Butler ex- 

resses a very erroneous notion when he intimates that landlords pay 
insurance premiums in order to be saved the trouble of looking after their 
property. Any insurance company that would relieve propertyowners 
from the duty of ‘‘due diligence” in protecting their property against 
the danger of fire would deserve to be closed up at once, and it would in 
no great length of time be wound up as the result of its folly. 

Mr. Butler errs in another respect. ‘‘ The present form” of policy 
does not give ‘‘ten or more days.” There are a great many ‘present 
forms.” A few permit vacancy for limited periods, but the great majority 
do not permit it for a single day ; and the new standard policy is thus, in 
this respect as in several others, far more liberal than the policies it is to 
replace. E, R. KENNEDY. 

New York, November 5, 1886. 





MERE MENTION. 





—The Imperial Life of Detroit has been admitted to Maryland. 

—Clarence L. Saunders has been appointed agent of the United States 
Life at Boston. 

—Otto J. Seelans has been appointed special agent of the Germania 
Life of New York. 

—C. E. Rollins, editor of The Argus of Chicago, is a candidate for the 
Illinois legislature. 

—E. B. Duvall has been appointed general agent for Maryland by the 
Imperial Life of Detroit. 

—The Minnesota Live Stock Association of St. Paul, Minn., is in 
process of organization. 

—The Williamsburgh City Fire has appointed Hutchings, Couthouy & 
Co. its agents at Boston. 

—The next Massachusetts legislature will contain two life insurance 
and five fire insurance men. 

—John D. Biggert has been appointed agent for the London Assurance 
Corporation at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—Dakota is to have another new fire insurance company, the Fidelity, 
which is being organized at Huron. 

—David R. Hunt of San Francisco has been appointed Pacific Coast 
manager for the Union Central Life. 

—E. F. Keebler has been admitted as a special partner in the local 
agency of Meloche & Vater, Chicago. 

—Philadelphia fire insurance stocks are rising. Franklin Fire is up to 
400 and Spring Garden 262% per cent. 

—Robert C. Kearny, the well-known insurance agent of New York 
city, died on October 31, aged forty-six. 

—William I. Caverly, secretary of the India Mutual of Boston, died 
recently. He was fifty-one years of age. 

—Hon, John J. Macfarlane, agent for the New York Life, has been 
elected to the Pennsylvania State Senate. 

—The Manhattan Life of New York has appointed Boyd & Arnold of 
Portland, Ore., general agents for that State. 

—The capital of the Grand Rapids Fire Insurance Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been increased to $200,000. 

—The Union Central Life Insurance Company has appointed D. A. 
MacCarroll, general agent for Philadelphia, Pa. 

—The Teutonia Fire of New Orleans is about to enter New York for 
business, It will be represented by Mills & Ford. 

—The Employers Liability of London has appointed C. W. Drew & 
Co. of Chicago its State agents for Nebraska and Illinois. 

—W. T. Lerdall has resigned the secretaryship of the Hecla Fire In- 
surance Company of Madison, Wis., owing to ill health. 

—Edward M. Tucke, secretary of the Traders and Mechanics Mutual 
Fire of Lowell, has been re-elected to the Massachusetts legislature. 

——Insurance Superintendent Reinmund of Ohio last week caused the 
arrest of three more persons for violation of the State insurance laws. 


—Since the rst of September, 1885, twenty-six vessels of the Gloucester 
district fishing fleet have been lost. Their value was $164,000; insured 








for $118,460. With them 104 men lost ther lives, leaving twenty-two 
widows and fifty-two fatherless children. 

—C. D. Stocker, secretary of the Northwestern Insurance Company of 
Duluth, was married some days ago to Miss May Tuttle of Des Moines, Ia, 

—A Lancaster (Pa.) man placed a lighted pipe in his pocket. His 
clothes caught fire and he was badly burned ; lockjaw ensued and he 
died. 

—The Employers Liability has appointed W. A. Carleton superintend. 
ent of agencies for Massachusetts and New Hampshire, with headquarters 
in Boston. 

—The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, during the six 
weeks ending October 29, paid death claims and endowments amounting 
to $789, 309.68. 

—lIt is reported that not a single piece of wood has been used in the 
construction of the new $80,000 library building of the Drew Seminary at 
Madison, N. J. 


—Fire insurance companies doing business in Georgia have received © 


in premiums during the past year $1,416,684, and paid losses to the 
amount of $486,279. 

—The American Mutual Benefit League, a society for the relief of sick 
members and the assistance of the families of those who die, has just 
been incorporated in New York. 


—William M. Withers has been elected president of the National Live 
Stock Association of Richmond, Va., succeeding Thomas A. P, Champ- 
lin, who recently resigned the office. 


—Twenty- three buildings were burned at Dalhousie, N. B., on Novem- 
ber 3. The losses are reported as reaching $80,000, with only $6500 
insurance. The place had no fire engine. 

—Shareholders of bankrupt insurance companies in France must lead 
an uncomfortable life. A recent issue of one French paper contains no 
less than six calls for additional payments. 


—The Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania has purchased 
two buildings on South Fourth street, Philadelphia, on the site of which 
it will put up a new and handsome structure. 

—The Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford paid during October 
on policy claims $130,273,39, of which $79,889 39 was for fatal or disabling 
injuries incurred by 1401 accident policyholders. 

—It is reported that a new life insurance company is being organized 
in Philadelphia, to have a capital stock of $500,000, and that I. Layton 
Ryioter of the Equitable Life will take the presidency. 

—Brewster, N. Y., having purchased a steam fire engine and improved 
its water supply, the New York State Board of Underwriters has ordered 
a reduction of 33% per cent in the insurance rates of the village. 


—It is announced that the Life Indemnity and Investment Company of 
Waterloo, Ia., with $100,000 paid-up capital, is nearly ready to begin 
operations, and that it will do business on the natural premium plan. 

— Robert Proud has retired from the Baltimore insurance firm of J. G. 
Proud & Sons, having sold his interest to George T. Hollyday and 
Charles Kraft, who will continue to do business under the old firm name. 


—The iron front of a building in Cleveland, O., was recently found to 
be so strongly charged with electricity from the light wires connected 
with it, that anyone touching it with both hands would have been killed. 

—One of the sardine factories recently burned at Eastport, Me., was 
insured in forty-two different companies, only two of which were legally 
authorized to do business ‘in the State. The total insurance was only 
$47,000. 

—President L. L. Bromwell of the California Insurance Company of 
San Francisco, was recently entertained at dinner in New York by Weed 
& Kennedy, the company’s agents. A number of prominent insurance 
men were present. 


—Two and one-half blocks, containing fifty buildings, were burned in 
Southampton, Ont., November 4. Thirty families were left homeless. 
The loss is estimated at $50,000, with insurance of $12,000, The town 
had no fire department. 


—The newly elected Governor of Massachusetts, Hon. Oliver Ames, 
will enter upon his duties with an’ experience gained by four years’ service 
as Lieutenant Governor of the State. He is also the head of the well 
known shovel manufacturing firm of Oliver Ames & Son, and has been 
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atrustee of the City of London Fire Insurance Company, of which J. C. 
Paige of Boston is United States manager, since the company entered 
this country for business, 
The ball and bat are put away, 
Ceased is the long, long strife ; 
And now the umpire may obtain 
Insurance on his life.—Boston Courier. 

—We have received the first number of Work and Wages, a monthly 
journal for promoting be'ter relations between labor and capital, pul)- 
lished at Holyoke, Mass., «nd New York city. It contains a paper en- 
tiled: ‘‘ How Do We All Get a Living,” by Edward Atkinson, besides 
much other readable matter. 

—George S. Studwell bas obtained judgment in the New York 
Supreme Court against the Charter Oak Life for $159,315 93, the esti- 
mated value of ninety-one policies issued by the company, which had 
been assigned to him. [lis attorneys will attach what property of the 
defendant they can tind in the State. 

—The receipts in Austria-Hungary of the New York Life for the year 
1885, are reported as having been 309,663 florins. The Gresham of Eng- 
land received 1,876,562 florins; the Gotha, 469 381; the Germania of 
Stettin, 461 239, a'd th: Equitable Life, 33,654. The Equitable, how- 
ever, only entered the field at a comparatively recent date. 

—Graveyard insurance has left these hostile shores to find a more con- 
genial home in la blle France, which we congratulate upon the acquisi- 
tion. Le Figaro of S-ptember 20 contains a lengthy article upon several 
cases of this kind of insurance, and says that the companies interested 
have refused payment, and the matter is about being brought into the 
courts. 

—That bright and enterprising insurance journal The Vindicator of 
New Orleans, has removed to new and handsome offices at No. 64 Bar- 
onne street, New Orleans. This paper is now conducted by Messrs, 
Brown & Jauvier, the latter gentleman having formerly been one of the 
firm of C. A. Jauvier & Son, insurance agents. We wish The Vindicator 
continued success. 

—James G. Boyce held a policy for $3000 in the Phoenix Mutual of 
Hartford on the life of William Charletors, who died in 1882. The com- 
pany refused to pay on the ground that deceased had impaired his health 
by evil living. Boyce sued the company in Canada. The action was 
dismissed, and the Montreal Court of Appeals, September 21, confirmed 
the decision ot the lower court, 


—THE SPECTATOR is down on calendars and blotters as advertising 
mediums for insurance companies. We very much doubt if the aggre- 
gate expended by insurance companies on calendars and blotters ever 
brought in premiums five per cent of the amount expended on them. As 
a rule, the people who tuy insurance buy their own calendars and 
blotters. —Cincinnati Price Current. 


—The Lincoln Insurance Company of Lincoln, Neb., the organization 
of which was recently announced, has a capital stock of $100,000, includ- 
ing secured stock notes for $50,000. Its assets aggregate $106,369.79 
and its liabilities $3,667.67, leaving a net surplus of $2,702.12. The 
officers of the company are J. J. Imhoff, president; L. A. Payne, vice- 
president ; J. M. Vale, secretary, and J. W. Bowman, treasurer. 


—The Austro-Hungarian correspondence publishes interesting data on 
the growth of life insurance in Austro-Hungary. The population of the 
country, according to the census of 1880, was 37,741,313, and it contains 
twenty life insurance companies, with a capital on December 31, 1885, of 
452,920,079 florins. On December 31, 1876, it was 255,831,000 florins. 
Premiums received in 1885, 22,140,572 florins; losses paid, 8,740,632 
florins; fees and provisions, 1,073,418 florins; reinsurance, 780,021 
florins; general expenses, 3,509,501 florins; leaving a surplus of 
8,037,000 florins, 

—The recent reports of the Imperial Sanitary Bureau of Germany cover 
a period of six years, 1877 to 1882, and contain much information valu- 
able to insurance men generally. Among other things, they show that 
insanity is largely on the increase in Germany, the number of cases in 
1877 being 40,202; 1878, 43,508; 1879, 45,914; 1880, 47,102; 1881, 
49.491, and 1882, 52,813, to which must be added 5581 still under treat- 
ment in the hospitals, As to sex, there were in 1882 of 52,684 insane 
persons, 27,819 males and 24,865 females. For the entire German Empire 





the ratio is one case of confirmed insanity to 859 inhabitants; this pro- 
portion varies considerably, for instance, in Saxe-Coburg 1 to 2490; in 
Saxe-Altenburg, 1 to 489; in Hamburg, 1 to 247. Mania-a-potu is 
increasing fearfully ; cases recorded were, 1877, 923; 1878, 1143; 1879, 
1162 ; 1880, 1158 ; 1881, 1291, and 1882, 1579. Heredity of mania-a-potu 
was shown in 6.8 per cent of the cases treated. 


—The roof a building in Charleston, S. C., owned by the Bradfort 
estate, was damaged about $700 by a fire, caused by the earthquake shock 
of August 31. Moreover, the walls were thrown down, and the house, 
in fact, entirely wrecked. It was insured in the Liverpool and London 
and Globe for $3000, and the owners claim the full amount of the policy, 
upon the ground that the damage was caused by the fire. This the com- 
pany disputes, claiming that the damage was done by the earthquake, 
which took place before the fire broke out. Appraisers are at work on 
the case. 


—The matter of inoculation against small-pox, in spite of ihe daily re- 
affirmed proofs of its utility, still meets with occasional opposition from 
physicians, although the prejudice is gradually dying out. Of 15,783 
physicians ia Germany, there are only seventeen against inoculation ; of 
this number pertain various homceopaths, ‘‘herb doctors,” etc. Dr. 
Koch, in a lecture on this subject, quoted statistical data on the death 
rate by small-pox, which formerly amounted to from twenty to sixty per 
10,000 inhabitants annually in Prussiz; since the obligatory inoculation, 
however, this rate has decreased to 7, to three to six per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. But since the mortality by small-pox nad remained the same in 
Austria, England and France, which have no such compulsory law, it 
might be accepted as a safe conclusion that this diminution in the mor- 
tality in Germany was entirely due to inoculation. 


—A cautionary circular, issued by the Philadelphia Fire Patrol, states 
that for some months frequent heating to a dangerous degree had been 
observed among wool and hair in the rooms of a tenant in the mill at 
Tenth street and Columbia avenue. Inquiry and an analysis showed 
that No. 2 lard oil had been used on the material worked, and that though 
guaranteed to be “‘ pure lard oil,” suc’: o | was rancid, dirty and of offens- 
ive odor, The chemist employed also said it was similar to some he had 
known to have been made from swine dying in cars during transit in 
Western States. The manufacturer having obtained beter oil, the 
dangerous heating of the waste ceased. Had the heating occurred ina 
mixed cotton and woolen mill, fire would probably have resulted because 
of the presence of coiton. Inspector McDevitt says that while the lard 
oil in this case was inferior, he thought dirty lard oil alone not sufficient 
to have occasioned the frequent heating, and that, though it cannot be 
proved, there was strong probability of cottonseed oil having been 
added as adulterant and ‘‘improvement.” The extra risk of cottonseed 
oil in textile mills is «ell known, and yet it is almost impossible to detect 
it when mixed with lard oil, even where an analysis is made. 


—lIn the October issue of The Independent appeared a fierce but rather 
weak criticism on the equity system of the Citizens Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Association of New York, The article was based generally on the 
promise of the Citizens Mutval to insure a man’s life for $1000 at the age 
of thirty-five for $10.35. His expectation of life at that age is about thirty 
years, therefore that journal calculates that he will pay to the association 
$310.50 in his lifetime, which, at compound interest, will amount to 
$603.70. This fact having been ascertained, The Independent devoted 
two or three columns of space to an inquiry as to how the difference be. 
tween $603.70 and $1000 can be made up by the association, and innocently 
avoided all reference to the law of lapses or other pertinent points touching 
the issue. Presumably the writer for the insurance department of The 
Independent should be one who understands the principles of the busi- 
ness and the ignoring of the lapse feature on his part (which feature 
is of universally conceded importance in life insurance calculations) 
clearly defines the purport of his tirade to be purely malicious 
After the article appeared, it seems that that journal promised the 
president of the association to print any reply which might be made to 
it. Though the tone of the article did not merit an answer, the actuary 
of the association carefully prepared one and sent it to the office of The 
Independent. That journal has maligned its name by devoting two 
columns to an undignified analysis of the actuary’s letter without printing 
the letter for the public to read. Such an act does not accord with fair 
journalism. 
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New York State Companies. 






































































































Last 
“s Net eae Latest Sats 
33 vow Pap or Stock, 
. Me 0, 
NAME OF COMPANY,| 83 | £2##4 | Stock 
by | A |Per§r00, Price 
s Yom %| Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
1886, ent). 
icul 1 $100 $500-000 | $131.24 | Jan.,’86| 10 | ----- e-- | 200 
Affeay Seacaiienneniin 40 200,000] 167.90 aS & [isco 150 
50 400,000} 271.61 |*July,’86/ 5 ar 4," *86| 160 
100 200,000/ 115.72 |* July, 86 4 "86) 102% 
25 200,000] 269.63 |*July,’36 6 Mayr9," 86) 177 
17 153,000] 252.32 |* uly,’86 7% |Aug. 9, 86) 175 
100 200,000 | 415.19 |*July,'86| 10 |July ,’86| 300 
20 300,000} 202.31 |* July, 86 3 ‘July28, °86| 120% 
ee wt 210,002 | 177.22 Aug. "86 4 |Oct. 20°86) 128 
Clinton enccccccccececces 100 250,000 126.57 |*july. " 86 5 yy 30,°86|] 123 
le egEebons coepe 25 200,000} 179.09 tAug. 8€ 2% 1. 85 125 
Continental .........---- 100 1,000,000} 235.89 |*July,’86 7-70| Oct. 12,’86| 223 
REID cunoweswestoncesbs 40 300,000} 315.96 |*Oct.,’86| 7% |Oct. on 8 262% 
mpire City.....-.--.--- 100 200,000} 129.59 sf uly, 86 3. |Sept. 21,'86 93 
change ......----- -| 30 200,010] 143-74 ojur »'86| 3% | June 7,'86 101% 
eee Sate tdoundod oe 200,000 | 153.46 |*July, 86 s |Aug.23,’86| 125 
Firemens.....----------- 17 204,000} 129.19 | July,’86 4. |July12,’86| 90 
1,000,000 303.98 |*July,’86| 736 |Aug.20,'86| 275 
,000,000 | 147.79 *July,’86 5 |Oct. 25,'86) 145 
200,000| 470.79 |*July,’86 ST cantatas 260 
200,000} 153.61 "Jurys se s  |Mar. 3, 86 m5 
200,000} 276.02 | July, ’86 5 |July 2r,’86| 231 
200,000 | 110,13 |*July,’86| 3 Oct 27,86 78% 
150,000] 172.61 |* July,’86 5s |Sept. 2,’86) 122 
1,000,000} 144.56 |*July,’86 5 |Oct.,-2,'86| 143 
3,000,000 | 140.93 |*July,’86/ § |Nov. 1,'86) 15% 
400,000} 116.50 | July, ’86 3 |Aug.11,’86) 79 
Jefferson .......-..-.- «=| 30 200,010} 238.18 |* Sept ’86) 5 |Oct. 21,’86| 120 
Kings County-.........--. 20 1§0,000| 227.53 |*July,’86| so |Mayr2,'86| 213 
Knickerbocker 30 210,000| 191.cg |*july 86) 3 |Aug.23,’86| 90 
La Fayette.. 100 150,000| 137.75 |*July,'86) - 4 July22,'86 go 
Long Island..... 5° 300,000} 1212.91 |*July,86/ 4 Oct. 11,'86) 92% 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2... 100 100,000 | 114.27 eae "86 S SS 140 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc..| 100 200,000| 175.22 tuly,, "86! 2 |Apr. 1,’86|. 120 
Mechanics 50 250,000} 108.93 |*Jan., 85 5 |Aug. peg: go 
Mercan 50 200,000} 104.59 |*July,’86| 3 |Oct.27,’86) 67% 
Merchants -.........-.--- 10? 200,000] 153.84 | July,’86} 3 |[Oct. 13,’ a 116% 
Moetsopetiten Pints Glacsa 100 100,000] 158.51 |*July,’86/ 5 (|July 165 
Montauk..........---..- 50 200,000 | 118.89 |*July,’86| 5 hes. 6,86 100 
Nassau....... siidbawsced 50 200,000] 193.17 |*July,’86/ 5 |Aug.25,’86] 146 
National ....-..... —— i 200,000} 131.60 |*July, 4 uly26,’8€} 87% 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000] 179 73 |* july.'66 6 el 18,'86] 150 
New York Equitable ea: 210,000| 256.5 |*July,’86} 6 (Oct. 30.'86 166 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000} 130.08 |*Aug.,’86 4 ere 86] go 
.54 |* July, ’86 |Oct. 26,86] 157% 
500,000] 179.54 ys x |Oct. 57 
350,000] 123.67 |*Oct. +786 4 | July 14°86 105 
200,000} 269.93 |*July,’86| 6 (Sept. 23,/8€] 166 
200,000} 122.39 |*July,’86 5 |Mar.17,’86| 103 
200,000} 131.62 |*July.’*6| 5 | June28,’86) 105 
150,000 | 237.25 sjuly, 861 6 |Feb. 15,'86] 155 
1,000,000 | 171.42 uly. a s |Oct.22,’86] 150 
200,000| 125.02 | July,’86 3. |Mar.10,’86| 120 
200,000] 170.57 |* July,’86 3 13¢ 
200,000} 173.62 |*July, "86 5 July 14,786 125% 
200,000} 162.75 bbe 86 3% a y28,’86| 10084 
§00,000 | 102.77 ug., 85 2 eb. 13,86] 65 
350,000} 104.41 | Aug., ’86 2% |Oct. 29,86] 67 
200,000] 150.31 |*July,’86 5 Feb.26,'36 112 
100,000} 121.57 |*July,’86 GS festesccsds 105 
Getees bo sgepannenenen 25 250,000 | 190.96 |*July,’ 5 Oct. 13,"86) 144% 
10 300,000 | 175.40 July, 56 5 Sept.22,’ vos 131 
Willamabargi City - --| 50 250,000 | 301.34 |*July,’86| 10 |Oct. 27,86) 275 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Last Sa 
$5] capanr Ve] EE | SAY 
3 ‘ ue of . 5 
NAME OF company. | <5 | Lapital |" Siock SyP 
as Paid up. Per$100. 
gd Fan. 1 : gad 
1886, Date. \Per Ct.) &5— 
* 
Pith Acessien, Tevente éndeabdics| 92 $500,000] ...-.. open ie 4 110 
Western, Toronto..... eapedumenkeed 20 500,000] ...... |*July,” 5 153 
* Semi-annual. f Quarterly. ¢ One per cent each month. of On increased capital. + De~ 
voted to insuring plate glass against breakage b he Manufacturers and Build- 
ers pays two per cen: quarterly. {Marine only in New York State el 
Prices below inclede in some instances the price asked, and not an actual sale, 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 










































































































re | 
Last Se 
5 F aA Divipenp a5 
33 | capita: |Yauew| Paw. | 
NAME OF COMPANY. 5S | pe Seb i 
By | EM [Per $00, : : : 
% oe %! Date. |Per cy, Eas 
+ ee % 
$100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t Oct.,’86| 4 242 
100 red 158.33 saul. "86 | 5 124% 
5 000 | 240.81 | *Sept.’86 5 165 
100 400,000] 211.95 |* Apr.,’36 5 161 
25 600,000} 130.93 |*july,’86| 4 108 
Anglo Nevada, 1 Francisco. . 5° 500,000] 100.55] ......... Be, 100% 
Atlantic F. an Providence 334% 200,000} 108.15 *fuly, 86 3 115 
Boatmans F. on MM. Pittsburgh 50 250,000] 114.66 | July, ’86 3 112 
California, San Francisco....... 1co 600,000} 124.29 | tJuly,’86 3 122% 
Citizens, Cincinnati............ 20 200,000} 117.32 |*Jan., "86 4 125 
Citizens, Sy ym ag PREP LEE, 5° 500,000] 101.13 |* July, '86 3 107 
ts TE ccccnecncovcence 100 200,000} 189.60 re bt "86 3 125 
Commercial, San Fra- cisco........- 100 200,000 | 143.99 ept.,"86 | 12 126 
Concordia, Milwaukee........-.--- 100 200,000] 141.69 * Aug. 86 4 130 
Connecticut, Hartford.............- 100 1,000,000 | £30.37 *July, 786 4 115 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit 3° 300,000] 215.53 |*Aug.,'86 5 166% 
Dh, - Pi ddceneaieepesewocers 100 200,000] 147.46 |*Oct., 86 5 130 
Equitable F. and M.. Providence... 50 300,000] 126.34 *July,’86 3 100 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans..| 100 1,000,000} 108.78 ofa 86 4 8r 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..... 50 500,000] 276.56 |*July, °86 29 66 
Fire Ins. Co., County < Philadelphia 100 400,000 | 136.96 |* july, '86 3 140 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000 | 133.97 |t Oct., '86 3 138 
Firemens, Baltimore ..... 378,000} 132.93 |*July, 86 3 122 
seen oS ae 250,000] 114.95 |* July, 86 3 140 
Fire: ~ "ST ,000 | 226.43 |*Apr., ’86 3 200 
F venkiin, Philadelphia............. 400,000 | 328.09 |tOct., ’86/ 7% | 398% 
) nee Pittsburg cachet 200,000} 132.05 |*July, ’86 6 190 
frard F. and M.-Philadeiphia 300,000} 282.17 |f Oct.,"86| 6 | ge5 
Flartiord, Harte 7 Se ae anaemia +250,000 | 215.48 |*July,’86 | 10 287 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 198.51 |* July, 86] 10 325 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 | 220.17 |* July. '86 5 ato 
ersey city , a 50 200,000} 126.07 | July, "86 3% | 105 
uisville Undereriees, Louisville.| -. 300,000] 158.gr |*Jan.. ’86 yt aes 
Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 5° 250,000 | 130.40 *July, '86 4 146 
TS See 100 200,000 | 114.45 un,, '86 4 106 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... .......... 25 250,000 | 141.04 |*Jan., ’86 4 172 
Mechanics and Traders, N. Orleans.| 1co 375,000 | 139.24 |_ July, "86 5 108 
Mercantile Cleveiand.............. 100 200,000 | 4y.09 |*July,’86 5 125 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 400,000 | 142.46 |* May,’86 4 142 
Merchants Providence............- 50 200,000 | 138.02 |*July, 486 4 100 
The Merchants, Newark 25 400,000} 189.42 |*jan.,'86 e 150 
Michigan F, and M., Detroit 5° 200,000 126.89 e., "86 4 106 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000} 455.82 |*July, "86 5 oe 
National, Hartford... .......... 100 1,000,000} 147.36 |*July,’86| 5 131 
Neptune ‘F. and M., Boston 100 300,000 | 131.19 |*Oct., ’86 4 bo 
Newark, Newark.........- 5 250,000 | 222.02 | Jan.,’86| 10 145 
New Hampshire, Manchester 100 $00,000} 143.82 |* July, ’&6 4 140 
North American, Boston. .... 100 200,000 | 130.56 |*Oct., '86 3 100 
Northwestern National, Mil 100 600,000 | 140.37 |*July, 86) 5 145 
Oslent, Hastietd...cccence 200s .ne 100 1,000,000 | 113.09 |*Jaa., 86 2 93 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic.| ... 250,000] ..--.. |_- waerene- oe ps 
Pennsylvania, Phila........-...-.-- 100 490,000 | 364.29 |*Sept.,’86| 714°] 237 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.......... 50 200,000 | 102.45 |*July, '84 4 112 
Peoples, Pittsburgh.............-.. 50 200,000 | 113.84 |*July,’86 | 3 110 
Phoenix, Hartford............-.---- 100 | 2,000,000] 146.09 |tOct.,’86) 334 | 186 
Prescott, Boston........2----02---- 100 200,000| 120.56 |*Oct.,'86/ 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence 50 400,000 | 116.02 | July, ’86 4 100 
Reading, Reading.....--.....--..- 10 250,000 | 137.18 sly, (86) 4 150 
Reliance, Philadelphia............- 50 300,co0 | 193.17 oS be » 86 4 15% 
Security, New Haven.............- 50 200,000 | 134.43 | uly, (86) 4 nie 
Spnn eld 2 and M.. i Sorinateld .. 100 1,000,000} 141.05 |* July, '86 5 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia......- 50 400,000 | 197.08 |*July, '86] 8 260 
St. Paul F, on M., St. = nsinauasine ~-| 100 500,000 158.38 *July, 586 5 135 
Sun, San Francisco.........:.<.-.- 100 300,000] 116.77 |¢ July, °86 2% 95 
Sun *Mutual, New Orleans..........- 100 498,972 | 151.19 |t Oct.,’86 2% | 125 
Traders, Chicago......... wodeulaved 100 $00,000} 187.55 |t Oct.,"86) 21% | 152% 
Union, eer edininenend 375,000 | 102.48 |*Feb.,'86 4 122% 
Union, San Francisco.....-...... 100 750,000 sage tJuly, '86 3 115 
Uni Fiounens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000 | 120,62 |*Juu., 8 3 135 
Washington F. and M., —— owee 1,000,000 | 128.02 |*Oct ‘86 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh...... eesutedy 5° 300,000] 136.92 |*May, "86 4 126 
i English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Amount 
Par Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value ol| 4 Poy e Latest Price. 
Stock. ae 
z £ £ s. 4. 
City Of Tandet.cccsccccscocnce onane to I an 11 oo 
Commercial Union........ 50 5 20 7 6 
Fire Insurance Association... 10 I ox 13 9 
cosecccccce: ecccccce eccccce 120 50 67 os -- 
perial Fire ae 2. 25 158 ris = 
Diidisevatenubeudevensencne 20 2 6 9 
SEED. DUR dtidebeccemmoetnerasoesencs 10 2 1 va oe 
per nge e and London and Globe... 2 2 30 15 ° 
BED cccptecasecctccese a5 12% 40 ot - 
— and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 8 2 
North British and Mercantile....... 65 16% 36 Pe be 
Northern -| 100 5 54 5 -- 
Norwich Union..........-...- -| 100 12 80 a «eo 
ee -- o-- -- 232 oo oo 
ae once. coves: on 10 1 3 6 3 
FE) .20-nweneenoce-- cores 20 3 36 5 o- 
a Union and National......-. 20 I 2 17 - 
1 Fire Office... oo a 445 = -- 
Waited Fire Re 20 8 8 - o 
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